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their fellows, were seized and placed in custody, where they still remained, on 
acharge partly of murder and partly of piracy. Now, if it should come 
to pass that the American government were to demand that these slaves 
so in custody should be given up to the authorities of the United States 
for trial and punishment if guilty of murder and piracy, the only answer 
which could be made to such a demand by the British government would 
be that it was altogether unlawful for them to do so. for that no slave could 
exist within the Kritish dominions, and, consequently, if demanded upon 
that ground, they must be refused. The authorities of New Providence had 
no power whatever to detain or deliver over the 120 negro slaves who 
were on board the Creole, and who were not implicated in the crime im- 
puted to the remaining eighteen; they were by law free, the instant they 
arrived in a British port, in whatever way they might have come or been 
brought thither. This had been declared to be the law seventy years ago, 
in a case solemnly argued and decided (that of Somerset,) b “the 
highest tribunal in the country. It was always the law of England, but it 
was then fully declared, has ever since been recognised as such, and on 
the act of 1833, it became the law of the West Indian colonies also; 
because that act declared slavery to be utterly unlawful from and after 
the ist of August, 1834, To deliver up any of those 120 slaves then was 
wholly impossible by law. But as to the ation of felony brought against 
those eighteen who were in custody, he would venture to state that it 
was equally certain that, by the law of this country, no person, whether he 
were a British subject coming from abroad, or whether he were a 
foreigner,—in neither case could a person seeking shelter in this country 
from the consequences of a crime committed abroad be legally given up 
to any foreign power which claimed him on account of the commission 
of such offence. There was no power to seize or to give up such an 





THE CASE OF THE CREOLE. 


In his speech on the address in the House of Lords on Thursday, 
Lord Brougham noticed the case of the Creole in the following 
terms :— 

With respect to another topic which was touched upon in the royal 
speech, the paragraph, namely, which referred to treaties now negotiating, 
and diplomatic missions now pending upon questions of deep importance, 
he begged the attention of bis noble and learned friend on the woolsack to 
what S was about to say—(a royal duke was at that time speaking to the 
Lord Chancellor.) An occurrence had recently taken place, which he 
understood was,to form the subject of negotiation with the United States 
of America. He would purposely abstain from entering at present on the 

eneral questions of American controversy, and should also leave untouched 
fhe ight of search as to which some persons appeared to feel more doubt 
than he conceived could by any means belong to it. He thought it clear 
that its importance’was far greater than its difficulty. But he must take the 
present, which was the earliest —— that had been afforded him, for 
alluding to an incident which had occurred affecting our relations with 
the United States, and which, if not thoroughly explained, and put upon a 
right footing, might prevent a right understanding being come tb by the 
persons —— on both sides to arrange the pointsin dispute. He alluded 
to the affair of the Creole, which, if placed in its true light, and if both 
countries were made generally acquainted with the law applicable to the 
case, could not be rendered a subject of doubt or dispute ; for he should 
show how utterly impossible it was that the government of this coun 
could, even if it had the disposition to do so, accede to the demand whic 
either had been made by the United States, or was in contemplation to be 
made, for the delivery of certain individuals. Do such a thing the govern- 
ment could not—for the law of England —— all possibility of such 
a thing being done. The case to which he referred was, that a cargo of 
slaves being placed on board an American ship for the _— of 
conveyance from one part of America to another, a portion of them rose 
on the crew, overpow: them, a man being slain in the scuffle, and 
thus this voyage, which was phew d legal according to existing 
American law,—slavery being still unhappily sanctioned by the law of that 
country,—was —— put an end to, and. the vessel steered into an 
English port under the orders of the negros who had thus obtained the 
mastery over their There was no ground for complaint on 
the part of England that « vc for the purpose of conveying slaves 
as cargo should be i legal, for it was not more than eight 
or nine years ago that the same transaction would have been equally 
legal according to the law of En , in the English colonies ; and, there- 
fore, it little became the people of this country to turn round on the 
Americans and express their horror and disgust at conduct which eight or 
nine years ago was equally prevalent in colonies of England. Exe- 
crable as the thing was and is, we too dealt with human beings as with 
cargoes of cattle and lumber, only a few short years ago. But this stain 
happily no longer now existed as a reproach to the people of this country, 
and he would no longer dwell u it, but proceed to state that this cargo 
of slaves did, as every human ing held in slavery against the law of 
nature, the rights of man, and the will of heaven, in his opinion had a right 
to do, rise on the captaiv and crew, overpower them, an —— 
carry the vessel containing them into the next British port—a life being lost 
in the scuffle, during which they achieved their freedom. On theirarrival, 
120 of these negros i , and by the operation of the law of the 
land, when they arrived became free, and were suffered to go where they 
pleased. Eighteen of them who were implicated in the act of liberating 
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offender vested in any of the authorities of this country, and conse- 
quently if an English subject even committed a murder in France, and 
fled to this country, or if a French subject did the same thing, the 
French government might in vain demand of the British authorities the 
seizure or delivery of such criminal, There had been treaties for the 
mutual exchange of offenders charged with certain kinds of felony 
between England and the United States and England and France, the 
former comprising the crimes of forgery and murder, and the latter adding 
to those offences that of fraudulent Seakraptey, These treaties, however, 
had been suffered to expire, and had not since been renewed. But 
treaties of themselves were quite ineffectual. It was impossible for the 
government to deliver up these persons, as the common law of Eng- 
land knew no such power, and however treaties might bind nations to 
deliver up such persons, still it was necessary to pass specific acts of 
parliament to give the government the power to enable it to fulfil the obliga- 
tions contracted by the treaty. Accordingly the act 37th Geo, III., was 
passed to give the government the power to fulfil their obligation under 
the treaty of 1795, and the Alien Act, 42nd Geo. III., passed immediately 
after the peace of Amiens, had a similar clause introduced, because the go- 
vernment were not satisfied with the power given to them in the Alien Act. 
A clause was e ly added in both these cases, referring to those clauses 
of the treaty, an —— with power to arrest, detain, and 
surrender the parties, He ( Brougham ) their lordships would 
excuse his entering into these particulars on this important subject, and 
referring to these acts of parliament. (Hear, hear.) The subject was 
of great importance, but the law which had been in some quarters 
misunderstood was quite clear, and his noble and learned friend 
he knew would agree with him. No person informed upon the sub- 
ject could entertain the slightest doubt that the surrender either of 
slaves or of persons charged with felony in other countries, even 
it were murder, if it were committed beyond the territory of the 
crown, was utterly without warrant of law, and could not be done, were 
the government ever so much disposed to do it. (The Lord Chancellor 
assented.) A doubt might arise supposing piracy were committed ; but if 
this were thought a debateable point, or his propositions were controverted, 
then he ap nded the proper course w be to put the matter in a 
course of judicial investigation, and to let a judicial inquiry ascertain the 
facts and the law. Of the law he (Lord Broogbam) bad no doubt, sup- 
ones the facts to be asthey were stated. It did not appear that piracy had 
n committed : but it might be to ascertain whether the facts 
were such as they had been stated, and if not, if they amounted to piracy, 
then—though we might try the offence in our courts—be could not see how 
we could deliver up the persons charged with it. If any doubt in point 
of law could linger in his mind, it was as to this power of surrender, sup- 
posing the facts amounted to a ery of piracy. This was aps 
quite so clear as the other parts of case, inasmuch as our j 
over aliens committing piracy beyond our i 
our jurisdiction over aliens in other cases, in which indeed we couldhave no 
jurisdiction at all. He (Lord B ) would fain hope that the accidental 
occurrence connected with the of the vessel and bringing her into 
port, when clearly understood, would have no effect in im , OF even 


deferring, the successful ——— of the important mission with 


AD 


which his noble friend (Lord Ashburton) had been entrusted, and on 
which he was about to —— in his (Lord Brougham's) opinion, greatly 
to the advan of the negotiation, greatly to the benefit of the two 


countries, which had so ee 
of friendly relations jal to the prosperity of both, 








own honour in having undertaken, in the circumstan 
this most important mission. 
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THE SLAVE-TRADE. — 


arliamentary papers we derive the following view 
P the African slave-trade up to the latest dates. 


From the last 
of the state o 
SIERRA LEONE, 

The British commissioners at this place give the following 
account for the year 1839, in a despatch to Lord Palmerston :— 


Sierra Leone, December 31st, 1839, 

My Lorp,—We have the honour herewith to enclose to your lordship 
a list of all the cases adjudicated in the mixed courts established at Sierra 
Leone, between the ist of January and the 31st of December, 1859. 

In that period, no vessel was brought before the British and Nether- 
lands mixed court of justice ; thirteen cases were tried in the Portuguese 
court, thirty-eight in the Spanish court, and eleven in the Brazilian court. 
One Portuguese vessel, the Aurelia Feliz, and one Spanish vessel, the 
Merced, were restored, and all the others were condemned. Two cases 
remain over for adjudication in the ensuing year. 
oe. Although thirty-eight cases are comprised in the Spanish list, only thirty- 
| seven vessels, strictly speaking, were before the Spanish court; the 

schooner Merced having been twice before us, once on the occasion of her 
being restored, and again at a subsequent period, when she was prosecuted 
; to condemnation. Whilst, therefore, the number of cases adjudicated was 
J sixty-two, the number of vessels upon which sentences were passed was 
only sixty-one. 

’hree thousand two hundred and thirty-three slaves were emancipated 
during the same time, of whom 2795 were registered here: twenty-five 
slaves died after emancipation, but before their descriptions could be 
Wag taken to be vo 58 ; and 413, though emancipated at Sierra Leone, had 
— been previously landed at Nassau in New Providence and at Honduras, 
J and therefore could not be registered by us. 

The total number of slaves emancipated by the mixed commission 

‘ courts at this place since their establishment, is 58,811, and the total 
number registered 51,154. 

Of the sixty-one vessels which have passed through the courts during 
the past year, three were captured in the West Indies and the re- 
mainder on this coast ; eight were captured to the southward of the line, 
bat none below the latitude of 48° 58’ south; and of the fifty 
vessels captured north of the line, thirty were met with to the eastward 
and twenty to the westward, of Cape Palmas. 

rhteen of the whole number of vessels had slaves on board at the 

moment of detention ; eleven of the cargoes having been shipped in ports 

to the eastward of Cape Palmas, and seven to the westward of the same 

— one at Bissao, one in the river Pongas, three in the river 

, one at Gallinas, one at New Cestos, two at Lagos, one in the river 

Bras, one in the river Nun, three in the river Calabar, two at Cape Lopez, 
one in the river Camma, and one at Cabinda. 

Only two out of the thirty-seven vessels which came before the Spanish 
court were supplied with Spanish papers: thirty of them sailed with 
Portuguese passports, one with Danish, one with Tuscan, one (which 
was in British waters) with American papers, and two, whose 
national character was fixed by other circumstances, were altogether 

vided with documents of any description. 
wire of the eleven — = emned in the Brazilian — — 2 
ortuguese , and the other six vessels were acknow to 
—— a Drasihinn charbcter. All the thirteen vessels adjudicated in the 
guese 


e flag and pass 
of 


Portugal. 
The forty-eight sets of Portuguese papers above-mentioned were 
obtained ss follows :—six at Lisbon, eighteen at the Cape Verd islands, 
five at Bissao, ten at Prince’s Island, two at the island of St. Thomas’, 
four at St. Paul de Loando, one from the Portuguese consul-general at Rio 
de Janeiro, one from the Portuguese consul-ceneral at Baltimore, and one 
at some place unknown, the captain of the flag in this particular instance 
being on oar with the Portuguese papers at the time when his vessel 
‘was . 

The p rts to which the same vessels severally belonged, as proved by 

ip and course of trade, were as follows :—Havana, twenty-six ; 

Matanzas, two; St. Jago de Cuba, two; Porto Rico, four; Havana and 
Matanzas, three ; Havana and Porto Rico, one; Havana and Corunna, 
one; Havana and Barcelona, one ; Havana and Cadiz, 1; Rio de Janeiro, 
one; Buhia, ten; Portuguese settlements on the coast of Africa north of 
the line (trading between the islands and the mainland, generally very 
small ), seven; and two vessels whose course of trade was 
Brazilian and Spanish, carrying their cargoes sometimes to Bahia, and at 


In addition to the cases already described, twelve other vessels (as per 

gin *) came before us. They were not, however, admitted to prosecu- 
capture, by the et, thet they were ealiog under the dng ad pes of & 
: were u t of a 
‘which has not conceded to our cruizers th ight visiting, 
whatever. 


searching, and detaining her vessels for any 
_ Every one of these vessels was engaged in Spain slave-trade, of in 
‘that mixed slave-trade which is carried on to a great extent, partly with 


court were of course under the protection of 


] 


jahia and partly with Havana. The Iago was o at Matanzas, and 
all the rest app ly at Havana. Six of the same vessels were detained 
, and six west, of Cape Palmas; and they received their 


_geverally as follows :—six at Baltimore; three at New Orleans; one at 
eo —— one at Philadelphia; and one was sailing under Russian papers 
at Odessa 


"The following is an account of the disposal of that portion of the slave- 
vessels mentioned above, the fate of which has Seseaie Wawa to us. 


Gut up, and sold in separate parts ; . . 37 
= —— 4 , but not cut up . . . 11 
_ Burnt at Princes’ island by the captor, as not sea worthy 

ae :. (Passes) . es — ee 


- Russian—Goloubtschick. Ameri Florida, Saleh. | i 
— » Traveller, ' , Berry Spencer, Euphrates, Maty, wr bee 


* 


the Brazilian court— 

Sold, but not cut up . * . . e . 

Condemned in the Vice-admiralty Court at Sierra Leone, after 
— * withdrawn from the Spanish Mixed Court 


In 
¢ 11 


a 7 . * . . . . 1 
Destroyed by Captain Tucker in the river Congo, Tres Emanuel 1 
Destroyed and sold at Sierra Leone by the p bowed captains 

of the flag, Florida and Perry Spencer : ° 2 
Sent to England, Goloubtschick . — — 1 
Sent to the United States, Eagle, Catherine, Butterfly ° 3 

68 
Three of the vessels condemned during the (Violante, Ontario 


and Sete de Avril) continued under the ——— the American papers 
with which they cleared out from the island of Cuba, until the erg 
moment when they took on board the cargo of slaves which formed the 
ground of their condemnation ; and two of these vessels, the Violante and 
Sete de Avril, whilst still professing to be the American schooners Mary 
Ann Cassard and Mary Cushing, were amongst those whose admission to 
prosecution in the Spanish court had been refused. Numerous other 
instances have been pointed out by us, in which the flag and pass of the 
United States, so ** granted by the American consuls at Havana 

Matanzas, and Bahia, bave availed to protect the slave-trade of foreigners. 
And if America should still decline to apply a remedy to this extensive 
evil, she must consent henceforth to be classed with those unhapp 

powers, who can only escape from the charge of wilfully violating their 
engagements and promises for the suppression of the slave-trade, by 
confessing the total absence of authority and control in the supreme go- 

H. W. Macautey. 


vernment, 
(Signed) 
H. Donerty. 


In the half-year ending June, 1840, the business of the com- 
missioners was much less considerable. As before, no vessel was 
before the court in the Netherlands department ; and only eight in 
the Spanish, one in the Portuguese, and four in the Brazilian. 
The only vessel in which slaves were found was the Portuguese 
from which 372 Africans were liberated. 

Of the slave-trad don a 

e slave-trade carried on at this port the parliamentary 
rs furnish the following notices. The commissi i 
tana Palmerston as follows i— sehen ad 
Havana, June 5 

My Lorp,—We have great satisfaction in having it in 2 — 
month to transmit to your lordship a list of the vessels that have been 
despatched from this port to the coast of Africa during the last four 
—— bas * your —— —— that they are twenty-one 
in number, including one, the Importador, which, though ostensi ili 
CMAUmimeshLimmain °° 

Among these there are 10 under the Portuguese flag, 
8 under the American, 
and 3 under the Spanish. 


21 

Yodr lordship will regret to observe that there still continu 
of the flag of the United States, to the same increasing — oe 
notwithstanding the attention of the United States’ government has Sean 
so strongly directed to the correction of the evil. Of the eight American 
vessels, no fewer than five were cleared out by a Mr. Charles Tyng, an 
American resident here as a merchant, who was the agent, if not the 
owner, of the slave vessel Catherine, taken last year by one of her Majesty's 
cruisers, and sent to the United States, where she was condemned. 

No. 16 on the list we should — out as the celebrated Socorro, 

e 

1. Feb. 15.—For San Tomé, Paes schooner Olympia. 


2. ,,* 22.  ,, San Pablo de Loanda, American schooner Hudson by 
Charles Tyng. ‘ 
3. March 6. ,, —— te American schooner Audubon. 
4. » 204 ,, San Pablo de Loanda, Spanish schooner Numantine. 
5. 4» 23. „ Gallinas, American brig Theophilus Chase. 
6. 5 24 4» Santiago de Praya, Portuguese schoonerfJozefina, 
7. » 26. 4, Goa, Portuguese bag ador. 
8. 4 27. 4, Cabo Verde, Spani iti 2do. Rosario. 
9 ke £8.25 ov Boney, — schooner Pas. 

. April 1. ,, (Sailed in May) Mozambique, P ip Gloria. 
Rhy vei th cs — Portuguese schooner San Pablo de da. 
12, ”»> 28. ”? * i Tovao. 

She ag: We e, Portuguese schooner Bacua Union. 

14. May 2. 5, Lagos, American brig Plant, by Charles Tyng. 

15. » —  », San Pablo de Leena, American schooner Lone, by 

(Sailed ich} ; 

16. 4,  & 4 (Sailed 11 ozambique, Purtuguese shi ia. 

17. ,, 6  ,,; Bonny, ** brig arinero. = co 

18. ,, 11. 4, Gallinas, Portuguese schooner Pombinha. 

19, ,, 141.  ,, Gallinas, American schooner Seminole, by Charles Tyng. 

20. ,, 12. ,, Gallinas, American brig Alerander, 

21. ,, 27.  ,, San Pablo de Loanda, American schooner Kite by 

i Charles Tyng. : 

The list is thus continued in various subsequent dispatches. 

22, June 2. ,, Manilla, — — igilante. 

23. ,, 6 5, Gallinas, Portuguese brig 

24. 6. » Lagos, Portuguese i Tres de Agosto. 

Gh (Mt.  » CO — ship de Braganza (formerly 

enus 
26. 24. „ San Pablo de Loanda, Portuguese schooner Astrea. 
| 2. July 14. _,, Madagascar, Portuguese ship Amelia. 

28. ” 21. ” Cape Verds, P schooner, ———. es. 

29. ,, 29. 4, San Pablo — schooner,————, 

Concerning the month of August, the write as 


ing the most diligent search we have been ble to ensure, 





we cannot find any trace, in the usual records, of vessels despatched to 























































— 


——— 
from the observation 





of officers of ber s navy, that several vessels 

did leave the port during the month, whose character could not be mis- 

taken ; and in the usual monthly re we 4 of shipping frequen the 

port, published by authority, it is stated that two schooners entered, and 

two sailed, under the Portuguese flag, of whose destination there van be 
* 


nodoubt. *  * ‘ 

Havana, October 24th, 1840. 

My Lorp,—In the usual record of vessels despatched from this port, 
we learn that the two rag are the only ones to be found noticed as 
for the coast of Africa during the last month :— 

30. September 15th.—For Lagos, Portuguese brig Felicidad. 

31. ‘©  25th— ‘“ San Pablo de Loanda, Spanish schooner Numantina. 
Yet in the usual summary of vessels published from authority in the 
government paper, the Diario, it is stated that in September two brigs 
and one schooner sailed under the Portuguese flag, of whose destination 
there can be no doubt. From those also who have the opportunity of 
observing the movements of the shipping, we learn that at least seven or 
eight vessels sailed during the month, of whose character as slavers 
they were well able to judge. From these circumstances, we fear that the 
apprehension we formerly expressed to your lordship, that some hint 
would be conveyed to the custom-house to be careful of the entries of 
such vessels in their usual books, has been actually realized. 

* * * * * * * 


32. October 8th—For San Pablo de Loanda, American brig A. E. 





33. “ 8th. ‘* Cape de Verds, Spanish brig Reglano. 

34. “ 17th, ‘“ Rio Brazo, Portuguese schooner Par. 

35. “* 20th. “ Loanda, " * Salasar. 
36. ‘* 22nd. “ Lagos, — brig Tresde Febreiro. 
37. ‘ 22nd. “Goreo, French brig Alleyon. 

38. ‘* 24th. “ Loanda, Spanish brig Octavia. 


Besides which, on the 13th, cleared for Montevideo the Portuguese 
brigantine Escorpion, which we have no doubt is destiued for slave-trade. 


Arrivals of slavers at Havana in 1840, collected from various dispatches, 


March 6.—Portuguese brig, formerly the Jacinto, landed at Mariel 480 

negros. 

8.—Portuguese schooner Pombinha, Captain Spencer, fifty-three tons, 
landed a cargo near Matanzas, 

17.—Portuguese schooner, name unknown, 

18—Ditto ditto, name uhknown. 

95.—Ditto brig, Tres de Febreiro, formerly La Union, from the Gold 
Coast, consigned to D. Joze Mazorra, with 454 negros. 

April 8th.—Three hundred negros were landed at Canasi, near Matanzas, 
from a Portuguese schooner belonging to D. Pedro Blanco. This schooner 
had been chased by her Majesty’s brig Snake, but oe in the night. 

17.—Four hundred and seventeen negros were landed in the Isle of 
Pines from a Portuguese brig, consigned here to Messrs. Boch, Mayner, 
and Co. 

26.—Two hundred and twenty-four negros were landed on the coast 
from a Portuguese schooner, consigned to the well-known slave-dealer, 
D. Fernando Abarzuza. 

May 14. Portuguese brigantine , landed 450 negros at Canasi, 
near Matanzas, consigned to Don Pedro Martinez and Co. 

May 24. Portuguese brigantine Aguila, landed 620 negros at the Chor- 
Tera (about one league from this port) the day before ; consigned to Don 
Jozé Mazorra. 

June 2nd. Spanish schooner Constancia, in thirteen days from Puerto 
Rico, master’s name Penasco, consigned to Messrs. Menzanedo and 
Abrisqueta, notorious slave-dealers. : 

10th. Spanish schooner Feliza, likewise last from Puerto Rico, master’s 
name Sanchez. : 

12th. American brig Caballero, in thirty-three days from Corisco, in 
ballast, Huffington, master. : 

13th. American brig Hudson, in thirty-seven days from Cabinda, in 
ballast ; master’s name Clift. 

17th, Portuguese schooner, name unknown. 

24th. American ship Crawford, in thirty-four days from Gallinas, in 
ballast, consigned to the great slave-dealer Don Pedro Blanco; master’s 
name Brown. 

July 22nd. Portuguese brig [rueno, master’s name unknown, landed 450 
negros at the Chorrera, a short distance from this port. 

August. We have not heard of any vessel having arrived during the 
month from the coast of Africa, and we believe none did arrive. 

September 12th.—About 160 negros were seen landed at the Chorrera, 
by a respectable merchant of this place. The Chorrera is a small creek 
not moré than three miles from the city—vessel’s name Marinero—and 
we have learned that there had been great mortality on board, and that 
the voyage had proved of great loss to the speculators. 

22nd.—From the Isla de Principe, in fifty-four days, the American bri 
Dido, —— Strand, master (we believe a German), in ballast, consign 
to Mazorra. This has been the Dido’s third voyage, and she reports she 
was boarded by three different British cruisers. 

24th.—Portuguese brig Union, brought 500 negros to the same Mazorra 
from the Gold Coast. were reported to have been a fine cargo, and 
to have realized a c ‘profit. 

25th.—Entered a small waa Africa, under the Portuguese flag. 

26th.—Portuguese bri 

Besides these, a noto 
at Matanzas, to which — she 
her nineteenth successful voyage. 


LIBERIA IN 1841. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 








us slaver, named the Felis, arrived on the 22nd 
» with 300 negros, haying been 
y 2 24, landing 4355 slaves. 





Sir,—I have lately been favoured with a file of <A/frica’s 
of the Rev. John an 
= nake the following 
I the colony as | 
drawn by the pen of its most devoted friends. 


— — As a r, Goheen, of the 
extracts. The y will exhibit the | t state of 
1842. Joun Scope. 





Luminary, a hed at —— Liberia, under the 
devot 4 
_Lam, Sir, your's respectfully, 
London, 18th January, ; 


declared decided—thrice they slew the slain—the whole : 

veins saarched up's bill, aad twit ieaisied Seba tee Barone ey 
brought into the colony by capturing a slave shment and by other = 
means, by imposts, anc: dues, taxes, and colonization imports, have — 
not been sufficient to maintain the colony et a—stand : it has aded ; 
and the only redeeming feature is an improved and X 
military oorpe ( ITik September, 1841), Lo ae ala eter 








A sharp built schooner, having all the ap of a Baltimore 
pilot eine bene, oe Sees nto New Cess about twelve days” 
since, and in six hours she two hundred A tai On bas: gat 
was on her way, standing out to sei!! Ca Lawlin, who was lying 
off Bassa Cove, saw her ing down uader easy sail, and at first sup. 
posed her to be the schooner ulus. He also saw her after she had 

tten her cargo on board, and under a full of canvass. Oneof her 


B. M. vessels of war had been at New Cess the day before this 
came in, Lieutenant Seagram, of H.B, M. brig Saracen, is now lying at 
New Cess, and we hope to inform our readers in our next, that 
succeeded in serving an ouster upon a Spanish slaver, who has lately 
located himself some way up the New Coss river—(15th October, 1841 


STATE OF THE COLONY ;—=MORTALITY. 


Thomas Buchanan, Esq., governor of Liberia, died at Bassa Cove, on the 
3rd September, 1841, in the 32nd year of his age, of African bilious fever, 
after an illness of a few days.—(17th September, 1841). 

Mr, and Mrs, Perkins arrived here in the ship Emperer, in January, 
1839, accompanied by the Rev. Dr. Savage and indy, of the same mission, 
the Rev. Mr. Seys and five others of the Methodist Episcopal Mission. 
Of the whole number four bave died, viz.—Mts. Savage, Mr. Barker, Mr. 
Stocker, and Mr. Burton; and all the others have returned to the United 
States, except Dr. Savage.—(5th November, 1841). 

We are personally acquainted with@ large majority of all the emigrants 
who have been sent to this country during the last five years. The 
number four-hundre, ‘all told , of whom one hundred and fifty at least have 
died. Should their number be a fracti6én more or less than the above 
estimate, the relative proportion of deaths, as stated, will agree with their 
increase ot diminution.—( 19th November, 1841.) 

The total number of persons sent from the United States to Liberia 
by the Colonization Society, is estimated at about 6000, of whom there 
now remain, according to the editor of the Luminary, “ 2000, all told.” 


CHARACTER AND CONDITION OF THE EMIGRANTS SENT TO LIBERIA.” 


Of the four hundred (emigrants sent to the colony during the last four 
or five years) we presume, 350, may be set down as manumi 
slaves, rather more than less; three bundred and seventy-five, who were 
destitute of trades ; and the same number at ths expiration of six months, 
when thrown on their own resources for a livelihood, not possessed of a 
dollar or dollar’s worth, in any thing excepta few old garments! This is 
the true condition of the pople, who in an enfeebled, emaciated, and 
sickly condition, in a strange and new country, are to commence, for the 
first time in their lives, to shift for themselves. How can they be expected 
to live, improve the land, and be a blessing to this country ? 
by disease; deprived of a master’s care ; destitut2 of the comfurts of life ; 
of a physician's attendance ; of a tolerable hospital to seek refuge in, when 
worn down with African diseases ; without trades, or sense ; with no large 
establishment to apply to, and get daily labour ; so that, instead of being 
a back bone and main-stay to the colony, they become inactive, and worse 
than an incubus upon the body social and politic. If this class of immi- 
grants only are sent to Liberia at this early stage of its existence, its con- 
summation is expressed by this one word—TEKEL. 

We pray you, gentlemen, (says the Editor to the Executive Committee of 
the Co tion Society), as one having a right to be heard, that you send 
no more persons here, “ because they have been manumitted for Liberia,” 
unless they possess intelligence, and know where they are going, and for what 
purpose ; or until those who are few, and have borne the heat and burden 
of the day, be reinforced by immigrants who can assist in protecting, 
governing, and sustaining the state —(19th November, 1841). 


CONDITION OF THE NATIVES, 


We called (say the missionaries) into severa) native towns (between 
little Bassa and Edina) as we passed on, and found them the most dirty 
and miserable human beings I have ever seen—far inferior to any of the 
tribes I have heretofore become acquainted with.—(16th July, 1841). 


FAILURE OF THE CROPS. 


From some cause, we scarcely know what, there is at present a general 
scarcity of the usual market products, Stock, poultry, potatoe, cassava, 
all, seem to have failed. ere is usually a falling off at the end of 
the dry season ; but this year the decrease is beyond anything which we 
have known since 1837. The rainy season is now more then one-third 
advanced, and still the market is empty. Potatoes and cassava (the staff 
of life here) can be procured only in small quantities: rice there is none 
in the colony; and those who cannot purchase foreign provisions are 
obli to do the best they can, and “‘ live horse,” &c. ~ 

e suspect that —— has been considerably neglected for a year 
past. There is no other plausible reason for the present lack, because the 
seasons have been as heretofore, if not eveu more favourable.—(2nd July, 
1841). 
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GENERAL STATE OF THE COLONY. 


We know what this colony was upwards of four years ago, and it’ is 
the same now ; except that perbaps it now a decreased 
tion, and a few other negative additions. Monrovia then had a larg 
receptacle for immigrants, and a public school-house ; now there is ni 
receptacle, school-house, jail, court-house, se, nor | 10 
Agriculture is less attended to now, and there is less land in or 

this country, than there was better than two years ago. And if the maxim 
be true, that, ““when the state is most corrupt, then are laws most 
we have a correct index to the present condition of Liberia; for 
two years laws have been multiplied here to an ee On 
agriculthre, internal improvements, post-offices, county asylums, prohibit- 
ing the importation of ardent spirits, and for public schools 





hout the commonwealth—all of which, though re-echoed “ in honest — 
”’ through colonization re in the United States, are neverthe- 


less, at this early period, dead letters in Liberia. Wars have been 
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robably indies peune father notice of it on this side the channel 
rted in the meanwhile that the French government will 












+O CORRESPONDEN1S. 


_ this number, are —— — 
- Mr, Haughton will see that the object of his letter will be answered 
by an article on Liberia to-day. 

The Committee have been sorry to learn that some of their friends in 

_ the country have not been able conveniently or — procure the 

ter, They beg, therefore, to say, that, if, in cases of 

difficulty, information be sent to the Anti-slavery office, their best en- 
deavours shall be used to supply a —— 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society’s Office, 27, New Broad Street London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. ; 


Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


LONDON, Fersrvary 9ru. 







































One o’Ciocx.— We have just received a communication from 
France, informing us that the Public Meeting is postponed till the 
7th March next, in order to give more time to receive the replies 
of the various friends that have been invited to attend it. 





We have already had the great satisfaction of announcing the 

TO of the French Society for the Abolition of Slavery to 

fol a public meeting in Paris, on Monday the 2ist instant. We 

have now the additional pleasure of stating, that the Committee of 

the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have appointed 

several influential members of their body to attend the meet- 

ing, to represent the views and objects of the society, and 

to offer to the friends in France their cordial co-operation 

in every practicable effort to abolish, by moral and pacific 

means, slavery and the slave-trade throughout the world. We' 

are glad to find that the associations in Edinburgh, Dublin, and 

other important places, have appointed some of their members 

3 to attend on their behalf; and we would strongly urge the auxi- 
ee liary societies throughout the provinces to imitate their example. 
J We can confidently assure any gentlemen who may be deputed, 
is that a kind and cordial welcome awaits them on their arrival in the | 
metropolis of France. The venerable Ciarxson is unable, from the 


infirmities of age, to gratify the wishes so earnestly ex- 


growing § A th 
pressed that he should attend ; but he has transmitted, we under- We shall not do more at the present moment, than insert the 


ect following conversation on the subject, which took place in the 


stand, an impressive address tothe president of the assembly. The 
occasion will be one of more than ordinary interest. The subj 
to be discussed is of vital importance, and the influence of 
. this demonstration is likely to be extensively beneficial. It will 
tend to unite the friends oF this great cause in both nations, in| 
— and energetic efforts for the abolition of slavery in the | 
of union and harmony will tend to convince the public in France 

and elsewhere, that, in seeking the emancipation of all who are 

held in unrighteous bondage, the friends of the cause in Britain 

are not actuated by the sordid motive of a desire to secure com- 
mercial advantages, or to promote national aggrandisement. The 

m will pursue its object by a new exposure in the capital 

of the French empire, of the dreadful evils of slavery ; by the 
manifestation of an abhorrence of that atrocious system on the 

part of the great and good of that land, and a determination to 

use every practicable effort for its abolition ; and, finally, by the 
presence of citizens of various lands on this important occasion, | 
anxious by every means in their power to strengthen the hands of 
each other in a work more than ever dear, as its importance is more 
understood, to every friend to humanity, civilisation, and religion. 


Tue treaty for the more effectual suppression of the slave-trade 
has given rise to a long and interesting debate in the French 
— of deputies. It commenced on the 22nd of January, 
and continued days. A strong feeling was manifested nst 
the ratification of the treaty, arising evidently out of a fretful 





irritation England, and sustained by the imputation of 
‘selfish and Mtioal motives to the English cabinet. On this 
point M. Guizot made the following very proper and gratifying 
answer :— 


of the t , said the minister, was to destroy the slave-trade 
Some cog a that Bngivad had more selfish views. He would not deny 
that temporal and personal interests did mingle with the noblest and most 
5 nerous ones, but selfish and interested motives alone had never given 
‘yise to a movement so great as that which pursued the abolition of the slave- 
trade. That movement which had led to important sacrifices, bad originated 
in moral and religious feelings, or a wish to put an end to an 
traffic, and to emancipate @ great portion of the human race. 
- . Here M. gana rant Pc is ~ —_ — 
Since 1789, added M. Guizot, France bas done many g 
: — and passionately , without calculation. Is England incapable 
—— Did you attend those great meetings in England, »bere 
go. many great and men devote themselves to the holiest of 
_ eauses—those ings which M. Isambert and I have seen—you would 
be: convince tear dilarevented and generous sentiments, and a love of 
- humanity, are more influential than any national selfish prompting to the 
of M. Guizot; but the extensive pre- 






Several ‘articles which are in type, and one which we had promised for | It is 


'one of the slave-holders,” says Judge 


been prepared by them with 


colonies, and throughout the world. This manifestation 


not ratify the treaty. 


| We have inserted to-day the detailed account of the 


—Te" 
on board the Creole, as given by the crew at New Or It is 
we think, one of the most i ing documents which ever issued 
from the. press. While, on the one hand, it affords a fearful 
illustration of the perils every moment impending over the slave- 
holders of the United States, on the other, it exhibits many 
striking traits in the character of the negros. Especially worthy 
of admiration is their magnanimous forbearance. The whole nar- 
rative shows how truly they declared, “All that we have done is 
for our liberty.” Beyond the securing of this they used no vio- 
lence ; but, on the contrary, they showed to their subdued and 
wounded oppressors every practicable kindness. They exhibited 
neither retaliation nor resentment of past wrongs; nor did the 
endeavour to make their liberty more sure by the whol 
murder of those who must be their only accusers, “ There is not 
Jay, in a letter to Mr. 
Sturge, “ who are now thirsting for the blood of these negros, who 
—— in similar circumstances, have scrupled to take human 

e. 

The eminent person we have just named says in the same com- 
munication, “ Our slave-holders are in great wrath, and mean, if 
possible, to terrify your government into a surrender of the nine- 
teen ‘murderers,’ that they may be suspended from southern 
gibbets in terrorem.” If possible! This is well said: as though 
there were, even in the —8* some little doubt whether the 
vapouring of southern slave-holders can “terrify” the British 
government into an act, which we concur with Judge Jay in 
thinking would be “ most disgraceful to Great Britain, most cruel, 
wicked, and pusillanimous.” No such course, let our American 
friends be assured, will be adopted. What sentiments are enter- 
tained on the case of the Creole by eminent men in this country, 
may be gathered from the notice taken of it by Lord Brougham, 
in the House of Peers, on Thursday last—we have inserted the 
remarks of the noble and learned lord in another column—and 
with these the course of ministers will no doubt correspond. In 
the meantime, the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society are not inactive. A memorial on the sabjoct has 
great care, and will be presented to 
Lord Aberdeen on the earliest opportunity. 





We see with regret the order in council, preparing the way for 


e renewed exportation of Coolies from India to Mauritius. 


House of Commons on the 4th instant. 

Mr. V. Surru asked if the order in council, which ared in a recent 
Gazette, relative to the emigration of the Hill Coolies to the Mauritius, was 
founded on any information beyond what was before the house last 
séssion; and if so, whether that information would be laid before the 
ouse. 

Lord Stanrey. With —— to the order in council, it was quite 
true that it was found inexpedient to continue the probibition to sending 
East India labourers to the Mauritius, and it became requisite in doing 
away with the prohibition to provide against the abuses which formerly 
prevailed. To allow such emigration to take place, the concurrent action 
of three bodies would be necessary ;—first, that of her Majesty, by an 
order in council, then the vote of money by the colony of Mauritius, and 
lastly the intervention of the Governor-General of India in-council. 





Tue Friend of India courteously avails itself of our abstract of 
the report of the law commissioners on = British India, 
which, it says, has cost the country “ five lakhs of rupees.” We 
altogether —— in its concluding paragraph. 

But what is to be the result of the report of the law commission ? It is the 
labour of two years, and has cost India somewhere about five lakhs of 
rupees. Unfortunately, the act of parliament, while it is peculiarly careful 
of the allowances of the commissioners, directing that they shall receive 
the highest salary under that of a member of council, has made no pro- 
vision for turning their labours to any practical account. It has simply 
ordered that they shall be laid before parliament, but, as parliament 
little leisure and less inclination to attend to the reports of our com- 
mission, to lay them on its tuble is to consign them to perpetual neglect. 
It is to be hoped that the Anti-Slavery — will apply its powerful 
flapper to the dull ears of parliament ; and, by its agitation of the subject, 
secure that something shall be done on the report. Such an effort would 
entitle that association to the gratitude of India; for, not only might we 
then expect that the stain as well as the evils of slavery would be 
removed, but that the turning of the labours of this commission to some 

ractical account in this department would su the advantage of fol- 
ing up the example in other departments of their labour. Without 
some such movement, we may possibly reach the year 1854 without the 
code ; without, in fact, —— but reports, and statements, and propo- 
sitions duly laid upon, then duly thrust under, the txble of the House 
of Commons ; and, when the charter expires, India will be found minus 
half a million sterling, without any adequate equivalent. 


WE have the pleasure of stating that the address of the Anti- 
slavery Committee to the Bey of Tunis has been forwarded 
through the British government to Sir Thomas Reade, British 
— at that regency, for presentation to his highness by that 

net onary. — — 

It is stated in the Constitutionnel that a firman has been obtained 
from the Sultan, by the British Ambassador at Constantinople 











valence of the feeling he combated among French politicians will 


forbidding the exportation of slaves from Tripoli to the Levant” 
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By a letter from Tripoli, however, dated the 30th of December 
last, we learn that @ Durkish schooner was then in the port, 
destined for Smyrna, with a large ae of slaves ; and that the 
price of slaves had risen considerably, in consequence of the brisk- 
ness of the demand. 


A writer who subscribes himself A Friend to the Negro, has sent 
to the Morning Herald a letter to the right honourable Lord 
Brougham, in reference to his denunciation of the illegality of 
the purchase of slaves by the British mining companies in Brazil. 
E altogether the main question, he goes only into the state 
of the negros, which he pronounces to be very happy—into the 
influence exercised by the example of their,treatment, which he 
pronounces to be —* beneficial—and into the effects of their 
emancipation, which he pronounces to be very mischievous. No 
doubt there is as little truth in all this as there is honesty. 
But, were it all true, it would be nothing to the point. It is 
merely attempting an apology for an act which is robbery in 
morals, and felony in law. there any other act of felony or 
robbery for which this gentleman would make a similar apology ! 
Would he defend the stealing of horses on the same grounds ! 
This has been the current excuse of ig lhe vy, 7p every form; 
and, if it can vindicate that of the Brazilian Mining Companies, 
it can vindicate every other. 











SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


Havine given in our last the decisions of the Mohammedan and 
Hindoo law officers on this important subject, we propose in the 
next place to inquire how slavery is regarded by British func- 
tionaries, and, as far as possible, to ascertain what is the practice of 
the civil and criminal courts relative thereto. 

SLAVERY RECOGNISED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

In 1793, under the government of Lord Cornwallis, the rule 
was passed, that, “in suits regarding succession, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, and all religious usages and institutions, the 
Mohammedan laws with t to Mohammedans, and the Hin- 
doo laws with to Hindoos, are to be considered the general 
rules by which the judges are to form their decision.” In 1798, 
the court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the supreme court of civil 
judicature on all questions of native law, decided that this rule 
was applicable to cases of slavery, and, on reference to the govern- 
ment, their decision was fully confirmed. Thus was slavery 
rec . 

Difference of opinion and practice on the subject of slavery 

having obtained among the functionaries in the presidency of 

Bengal a series of questions were addressed, in 1835, to the courts 

of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut at Calcutta and 
» by the government. These were transmitted to their 

subordinate judicial officers, and the re 

- amounted to 136. After giving the su 


rts furnished in reply 

ce of these reports, 
the law commissioners of India observe—‘‘ From the foregoing 
analysis of the returns of the judicial officers, it will be seen how 


great a variety of practice and opinion exists in regard to the 
adjudication of cases, whether in the civil or criminal courts of the 


interior, in which the question of slavery is involved, and the laws 
and principles by which the decisions in such cases should be regu- 

; and this variety is observable, not only as respects different 
and distant of the country, but neighbouring districts, and 
even at different times in the same court. Whilst some officers 
admit the legality of the status of slavery, and the rights and 
obligations arising out of it, others al r reject it. (These, 


however, are few in number.) Of those who ise it, some 
would confine its existence within the bounds proscribed by the 


Mohammedan and Hindoo laws; others would extend it over the 
wider field of custom and ; as magistrates, some would 
render assistance to the master to recover his fugitive slave, others 
would abstain from any interference ; some would permit the 
master the right of moderate correction, others would not counte- 
nance the exercise of such authority. There are also gradations 
of opinion between these extreme points. It is not surprisin 
that, in the more ambiguous cases of claims to the person an 
service of slaves, wherein both parties are not Hindoos or Mussul- 
mans, the same diversity and contrariety of sentiments should be 
found to prevail.” 

The reports furnished to the commissioners were extremely un- 
satisfactory. They say, “with few exceptions, these returns 
supply little or no information of the nature required, a result 
which is attributable to the fact, that, in most parts of the coun- 
try, cases involving the relation of master and slave are scldom or 
never made the subject of Rly i cognizance ;” and they add, 
“it does not appear from the returns, that the records of the 
moonsiff’s courts of any district have been searched, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether suits respecting slavery are instituted 
before these officers.” 

Upon an inspection of the abstract of the reports referred to, 
we find that the civil courts in Sythet, South, Behar, Behar, 
Tirhoot, rp gira ap Sohurduzza, Shahabad, and the northern 
division of the Doab, recognise the right of the master over the 
person of the slave, whilst in Allahabad and Meerut such right is 
not acknowledged. In the civil courts of Tipperah, Goruckpore, 
Mednapore, Nuddea, and Deer re, it has been the practice, when 
both ies are Hindoos or parties Mohamm to decide 
according to Hindoo and Mohammedan laws respectively. In 
Backergunge the courts are guided by custom and usage. — 
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the slave the benefit of doubt. Some think there are very © 
few legal slaves according to Mohammedan law ; others that there 
are very few slaves, oe legally — either b 
Hindoos or Mohammedans ; whilst others would not —— 
claims of Hindoos and Mohammedans, but of the members of any 
other religious community, to hold slaves. Some would recognise 
the masters’ right to property acquired by the slaves, others would 
not acknowledge such right; ‘and whilst some would decree 
emancipation on proof of gross ill-treatment, others would con- 
sider emancipation under any circumstances as an infringement of 
Mohammedan and Hindoo laws guaranteed by government. 
This diversity of opinion and practice appears to arise from the 
one party holding the doctrine that the — law, strictly 
applied, is fatal to the existence of slavery in British India among 
the professors of that creed, inasmuch as they could not prove, or 
at least in but few instances, that the persons they hold as slaves A 
have either been captured in war, or are the descendants of such a 
captives ; and that a strict interpretation of the Hindoo law would, 9JJ 
o far to destroy the system of slavery which obtains among them. : a 
uch parties, in cases a before them, require | proof 
that the persons claimed as slaves are really so ; the onus of proof 
being thrown on the claimant. The other party hold, that, as the 
government of India has recognised the status of slavery ; as 
the sale of slaves, either with or without the land, has been recog- 4 
nised by the courts of law; asthe sale of children in seasons — 
of dearth or necessity has been allowed; as the free importa- 
tion of slaves into ‘the territories belonging to government has 
been permitted, except for purposes of traffic; as slaves 4 
entering the territories do not me free, and no slave can 4 
lawfully emancipate himself by such act, but must be restored 
to his master when claimed; and as no acts, how cruel or 3% 
abominable soever they may be, can entitle slaves to emancipation, 
without the consent of their owners, under the Hindoo an 
Mohammedan laws; they are bound, in cases that come before them, 
to sustain fully the master’s = over the person and property 
(if he have any ) of theslave, to allow of the punishments sanctioned 
by those laws to coerce labour and enforce obedience ; and * 
to prevent the abuses which arise out of slavery, such as kid- 
napping, thuggee, and the sale of young children for —— 
There is a third y, who are governed in their decisions by 
the lex loci, by custom and usage; and these functionaries 
will sustain the assumed rights of Christians and Jews, Parsees and 
Armenians, as well as Mohammedans and Hindoos, over the per- 
sons of slaves. Such are the anomalies we find in the interpreta- 
tionof the law, and in the practice of British functionaries,in respect 
to slavery in British India. In the meantime the evil is unabated ; — 
and it is assumed by some authorities, that it is strengthened by the 
—_ ings of per —— legislature —— inasm —— Rosy 
r Act, it is fu — as a y existing institution ; 
whereas there were p finns loubts entertained before, whether the 
rule of 1793 had not been strained beyond its true intention and 
meaning in the support of slavery. Under existing laws, the master 
of a slave cannot take his life without subjecting sete to capital 
punishment ; and provision is made that the testimony of a slave 
is good legal evidence in a court of justice. The former regulation 
may operate as a rg evi against the ultimate effect of t y 
and oppression ; the latter must remain a dead-letter, so long as : 
the power of emancipation is legally withheld from the courts of 4 
justice in cases of wanton injury and cruelty short of death. : 
Let our friends remember that it is against slavery, however 
modified or sanctioned by law, custom, or — that we wage 
war ; and that we ought not to rest satisfied until the last ; “ 
of it cease to exist throughout every portion of the British ae — 
—until every slave, come from where he may, shall feel his fet 
drop from his limbs the moment he touches British territory, in 
any part of the world ; and know that there he is secure from the 
horrors and degradation of his former bondage. 
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THE CASE OF THE CREOLE. 


Tue fullest —— of this very interesting and important case 
are furnished in the protest of the mate and crew who conducted 
the brig to New Orleans. For the sake of brevity we have made 
some omissions, but we give all the material parts of this document 
below. It will be borne in mind that it is an ew parte state- 
ment. The number of slaves on board was 135. 


The men and women slaves were divided. ‘The men were all placed in 
the forward hold of the brig, except old Lewis and servant of Mr. Thomas 
M‘Cargo, who stayed in the cabin as assistant servant; and the women 
in the hold aft, except six female servants, who were taken in the * 
cabin. Between them was the cargo of the brig, consisting of boxes of . 
tobacco. 

The slaves were permitted to go on deck, but the men were not allowed 
at night to go in the hold aft, where the women were. ; 

On the 30th of October,the brig left Hampton Roads for New Orleans. 
lhe slaves were all under the —— of William —— 
passenger. Jobo R. Hewell had the particular rge of slaves 
of Thomas M‘Cargo (‘Theopbilus M‘Cargo being ered too young 
and inexperienced), the general charge of the other slaves 2 
under the master of the vessel. ‘he slaves were all care shed. 

I hey were perfectly ubedient and quiet, and showed no signs of mutiny 
and disturbance, until Sunday, the 7th of November, about nine P. m., in 
lat, 27 46 N., long. 75 20 W. — 





lhe captain, supposing tbat they were nearer Abaco than they were. S 
bad si the Sele ve Ge laid to, which was done, A good breeze was, 



























up and went to the main 
after hold, and asked two or three 
any of the men were down in that 
that they were. Mr. Merritt then waited 
i procu match, and then Mr. Merritt went down in 
lighted it. ifford stood overthe hatchway. On striking 
t Merritt found Madison Washington, a very large and strong slave 
omas M‘Cargo, standing at his back. Merritt said to Madison, “ Is 
it possible that you are down here? You are the last man on board the 
—- I expected to find here.” Madison replied, ‘* Yes, sir, it is me ;” 
and instantly jumped to the hatchway, and got on deck, saying, “ I am 
gring up. TI cannot stay here.” He did this in spite of the resistance of 
s * and Merritt, who both tried to keep him back, and laid hold of him 
r that . 
Madison ran forward, and Elijah Morris fired a pistol, the ball of which 
the back part of Gifford’s head. Madison then shouted, ** We 
n, and must go through. Rush, boys, rush aft, and we have 
them!” And calling to the slaves below, he said, ‘‘ Come up, every one 
ofyou. If you don’t lend a hand, I will kill you all, and throw you over- 
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Gifford now ran to the cabin, and aroused the captain and others who 
were asleep, and the passengers, viz., Theophilus M‘Cargo, Jacob Miller, 
John R. Hewell, the second mate, Lucius Stevens, the steward, William 
Devereux, a free-coloured man, and the slave Lewis, belonging to Mr. T. 
_M'Cargo, acting as assistant stewatd. The slaves rushed aft and sur- 
rounded the cabin. Merritt, hearing the report of the pistol, blew out his 
b ‘light, and came from the hold. In doing this he was caught by one of the 
- negros, who cried out, ‘‘ Kill him; he is one of them ;” and the other 
J slaves immediately rushed upon him. One of them attempted to strike 
1% Merritt with a handspike, but missed him, and knocked down the negro 
who was holding Merritt. Merritt then escaped to the cabin. 

Hewell at this moment jumped out of his berth in his drawers, seized 
4 musket, ran to the companion-way of the cabin, and after some struggling 
fired. The negros instantly wrenched the uiusket from Hewell’s hands. 
Hewell then seized a handspike, and defended himself from the slaves who 
— him. They —* t he had avother musket, and retreated a little. 

advanced, and they fell upon him with clubs, handspikes, and knives. 
He was knocked down and stabbed in not less than twenty places, but he 
rose, got away from them, and staggered back to the cabin, exclaiming— 
“I am dead—the negros have killed. me!” 

It is believed that no more than four or five of the negros had knives. 
Ben Blacksmith had the Bowie knife he wrested from the captain, and 
E stabbed Hewell with it. Madison had a jacket knife, which appeared to 

g have been taken from Hewell. Morris a sheath-knife, which he had 

3 taken from the forecastle, and which belonged to Henry Speck. 

— Gifford, after arousing the persons in the cabin, ran on deck and up 
the main-rigging to the main-top, Merritt tried to get through the sky- 
light of the cabin, but could not without being discovered. ‘The negros 
LE crowded around the sky-light outside, and the door of the cabin. Merritt 
— then hid himself in one of the berths, and three of the female house- 
BS servants covered him with blankets, and sat on the edge of the berth 

erying and praying. Theophilus M‘Cargo dressed himself on the alarm 

being given. Hewell, after being wounded, staggered into said M‘Cargo’s 

: , State-room, where he fell, and on in about half an hour. His body 
; was thrown overboard by order of Madison, Ben Blacksmith, and Elijah 
| Morris. ae a ee istols out, and fired one of them at the 

— negros then in cabin ; the other missed fire, and-M‘Cargo, having no 
ammunition, put his pistols away. After the affray, the sheath-knife of 

Speck was found in Elijah’s Morris’s possession, and that of 
Foxwell in the possession of another negro, both covered with blood to 
the handles. 

Jacob Miller, William Devereux, and the slave Lewis, on the alarm 
‘ being given, concealed themselves in one of the state rooms. Elijah 
- Morris ealled all who were concealed in the cabin to come forward, or 

they should have instant death. Miller came out first and said— Here 
Iam, do what you please.” Devereux and Lewis next came out, and 
begged for their lives. Madison stood at the door, and ordered them to be 
sent to the hold. Stevens got up on the alarm being given, and ran ont. 
Saw Hewell in the affray, and waited in the cabin till Hewell died, and 
then secreted himself in one of the state rooms, and when they commenced 
the search for Merritt, made his through the cabin. ey fired the 
musket they had re-loaded, struck at him with knives and bandspikes, and 
chased him into the rigging. He escaped to the fore yard. 

On the alarm being given, the captain called all hands to get up and 
fight. Henry Speck, one of the crew, was knocked down with a hand- 
* ho helmsman was s Frenchman. Elijah Morris and Pompey 
7 isoh were going to kill him, when Madison told them they should not 

kill him, because he was a Frenchman and could not speak English; so 
they spared his life. Blair Curtiss, one of the crew, came aft into the 

J oe concealed himself in the state room with Stevens, and escaped 
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vith him to the fore royal yard. 
: —————— with his bowie knife alongside of Hewell, The cap- 
tain was ‘the fight from eight to ten minutes, until the negros 


“got him down 1 the starboard secu 


He then made his escape to the 
maintop, being stabbed in several 


, and much bruised with blows 


places 
sticks of wood found about the brig. After the captain got into the 
~ ‘maintop he fainted from the loss of blood, and Gifford fastened him with | 
—— to prevent him from falling, as the vessel was then rolling 
The captain’ wife, ber child, and niece, then came and begged for their 
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: tothe hold, 










ot to kill him. They consented, and ordered him to be taken to 
Jim and Lewis went voluntarily with Theophilus M‘Cargo- 








After a great deal of search Merritt was found, and Ben Blacksmith 
and Elijah him from his berth. They and several others sur- 
rounded him with knives, half-handspikes, muskets, and pistols, raised 
their weapons to kill him, and made room for him to fall. 

On his representing that he had been the mate of a vessel, that he was. 
the only person who cuuld navi for them, and on Mary, a woman ser- 
vant belonging to M‘Cargo, urging said Madison Washington to interfere, 
Madison ordered them to stop, and allow Merritt to have a conversation 
with him. This took place ina state room, 

Madison said he wanted to go to Liberia. Merritt represented that they 
had not water and provisions for that vovage. Ben Blacksmith, D. Raffin, 
and several of the slaves then said that they wanted to go to the British 
islands. They did not want to go anywhere else but where Mr. Lumpkin’s 
negros went last year, alluding to the shipwreck of schooner Formosa on 
Abaco, and the taking of the slaves on board that vessel, by the English 
wreckers, to Nassau, in the island of New Providence, 

Merritt then got his chart, and — to them the route, and read to 
them the Coast Pilot ; and they agreed that, if he would navigate them, they 
would. save his life—otherwise death would be his portion, Pompey 
Garrison had been to New Orleans, and knew the route. D. Ruffin and: 
George Portlock knew the letters of the compass. They then set Merritt 
free, and demanded the time of night, which was helf-past one o’clock, a.ss., 
by Merritt’s watch. The vessel was then put in Merritt’s charge. 

The nineteen slaves confined at Nassau are the only slaves who took 
any part in the affray. All the women appeared to be perfectly ignorant 
of the plan, and, from their conduct, could not-have known —— about 
it. They were crying and praying during the night. None of the male 
slaves apparently under twenty years took any part in the affray. 

At the beginning of this affray, Andrew Jackson, one of the slaves 
belonging to Thomas M‘Cargo, jumped into the fore-rigging, and called 
to Francis Foxwell, one of the crew, to know where he should go to save 
his life, saying that he was fearful they would kill him. Foxwell told bim 
to go to the foretop. He said he was afraid he would fall off, and 
climbed to the top, and remained there during the night. 

There were five sailors belonging to said vessel. Two were wounded, 
Henry Speck and B. Curtis. They were kept in the cabin. Two of the others, 
Francis Foxwell and John Silvy, escaped to the maintop, and the remaining 
sailor, Francis Lecompte, remained at the wheel during the whole of the 
affray. The wounds of the sailors were dressed by the negros, and the 
sailors were left to do as they pleased. During the affray, two of the 
negros were severely wounded by handspikes. - 
lijah Morris, when asked after the fight if they intended to kill the 
sailors, said—‘‘ No; I expect we shall rise again among ourselves, but the 
white people shall not be burt.” 

About five o’clock, a.m., one of the negros informed Merritt that Gifford 
was in the rigging. Madison ordered him to come down. Ben Black- 
smith put a musket to bis breast, and Madison threatened to kill him if he 
would not take them to a British island. He promised todo so. Elijah 
Morris and Madison ordered Stevens to come down, and released him on 
making the same promise Gifford had made. The captain was then brought 
down by them, and he and Stevens put into the forehold, and the wounds 
of the captain dressed. 

Madison, Ben, Morris, and Ruffin, assumed the sole control of the brig 
and all on board. About daybreak, by order of Merritt and Gifford, they 
made sail for Abaco. Ruffin was all the time either at the compass or 
watching Merritt. Ben, Madison, and Morris, would also watch the com- 
pass by turns, - 

Ruffin, when he saw Merritt mark on the slate the altitade which 
he was taking, compelled him to rub out the words in writing, and make 
only figures and marks on the slate, for fear that Gifford and Merritt 
might communicate secretly by that means. Gifford spoke to Merritt 
about the reckoning, when Morris told them if they talked any more to 
each other, one or both would be thrown overboard. Morris, Madison, 
Ruffin, and Ben, kept their knives out all the time. A number of the 
others of the nineteen who were in the affray had knives, but none of 
the other negros had knives, or took any part with the mutineers. 

The other negros all remained at their regular stations where they had 
been placed at the beginning of the voyage, except that the male slaves 
were not in the fore-hold, the captain, his family, and the second mate 
being confined there. None but the nineteen went into the cabin. They 
ate in the cabin, and the others ate on the deck, as they had done the 
whole voyage. The nineteen were frequently —— in secret 
conversation, but the others took no part in it, and not to share 
in their confidence. The others were quiet, and did not associate with the 
mutineers. . The only words that passed between the others and the nine- 
teen, were when the others went for water, or food, or something of the 
kind. The others were kept under as much as the whites were. The 
nineteen drank liquor in the cabin, and invited the whites to join them, but 
not the other negros. i gave orders that the cooking for all but 
the nineteen should be as it was before, and appointed the same cook for 


im. * 

The nineteen said that all they had done was for their freedom, The 
said nothing about it. They were much afraid of the nineteen. 
ine Be agente forward of the mainmast. The nineteen took possession 

‘the after part of the brig, and stayed there the whole time, or were on 
the watch. Some of the nineteen were hugging the female servants in 
the cabin, and one of them said he had picked out one of them for his 
ee eee eee ee meddled at all with the women 

eS. 


The only knives found after the affray were two sheath knives belonging 
to the sailors, the captain’s bowie knife, and the jack knife. None of the 
* had any other knives. Madison sometimes had the bowie knife, 

times Ben had it. No other negro was seen to have that knife. 
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alternately kept watch. Ben, Madison, Ruffin, and Morris kept wateb by 
turns the whole time up to their arrival at Nassau, with knives drawn. 
So close was the watch, that it was impossible to rescue the brig. Neither 
passengers, officers, nor sailors were allowed to communicate with each 
other, The sailors performed their usual duties. : 

The pilot who came on board as the brig approached Nassau, and all his 
men in the pilot boat, were negros. The pilot was acting under the legal 
authority of the island. He and his men on coming on board mingled 
with the slaves, and told them they were freemen ; that they could go on 
shore and never be carried away from there. One of the pilot’s men told 
one of the female slaves that he should claim her for his wife. 

The regular quarantine officer came alongside, and Gifford went ashore 
in his boat. He conducted Gifford to the American consul, who accom- 
panied him to the governor of New Providence and all the other Bahama 
islands. Gifford then related to the governor all the facts relating to the 
voyage from Richmond to that port. The American consul, in behalf of 

said vessel and all interested, requested ef the governor that he should 
send a guard on board to protect the vessel and cargo, and keep the slaves 
on board till such time as they could know what they could do. The 
overnor did so, and sent a guard of twenty-four negro soldiers, with 
foaded muskets and bayonets, in British uniform, commanded by a white 
officer, who took possession of the vessel and all the slaves. ; 

From Tuesday the 10th till Friday the 13th day of November, they tied 
Ben Blacksmith, Maddison, Ruffin, and Morris, put them in the long boat, 
placed a sentinel over them, and fed them there. They mingled with the 
negros, and told the women they weré free, and persuaded them to remain 
in the island. Captain Fitzgerald, commanding the company, told many of 
the slaves owned by Thomas M’Cargo, in presence of many other of the 
slaves, how foolish they were that they had not, when they rose, killed all 
the whites on board, and run the vessel ashore, and then they would have 
been free, and there would have been no more trouble about it, This was 
on Wednesday. : 

Every day the officers and soldiers were changed at nine o’clock, a.m. 
There are 500 regular soldiers on the island, divided into four equal com- 
panies, commaaded by officers called captains. There was a regular sentry 
stationed every night, and they placed all the men slaves, except the four 
whom they tied, and placed a guard over the hatchway. They put them 
in the hold at sunset, and let them out at sunrise. 

On Wednesday, the 10th of November, about nine o’clock, 4. M., three 
civil magistrates of the island came on board, and commenced examining 
all the white persons. They completed the examination on the Friday 
following, when the attorney-general came on board with the three magis- 
trates, and the depositions were signed. The American consul was pre- 
sent the first two days. The magistrates were accompanied by a clerk. 
The attorney-general on Friday placed the nineteen mutineers in the cus- 
par of the captain and his guard, and ordered them upon the quarter- 

e 

There were about fifty boats lying round the brig, all filled with men 
from the shore,armed with clubs, and subject to the orders of the attorney- 
general, and awaiting a signal from one of the civil magistrates ; a sloop 
was towed from the shore by some oar-boats, and anchored near the brig ; 
this sloop was also filled with men armed with clubs; all the men in the 
boats were negros. The fleet of boats was under the immediate command 
of the pilot who piloted the brig into the harbour. This pilot, partly 
before the signal was given by one of the magistrates, said that he wished 
they would get through the business; that they had their time, and he 
wanted his. 

The attorney-general here stepped on the quarter-deck, and, addressing 
himself to all the persons, excepting the nineteen who were in custody, 
said,—‘‘ My friends, you have been detained a short time on board the 
Creole, for the purpose of ascertaining the individuals who were concerned 
in this mutiny and murder. They have been identified, and will be de- 
tained ; the rest of youare free, and at liberty to goon shore, and wherever 
you please.” Then, addressing the prisoners, he said—‘‘ Men, there are 
nineteen of you who have been identified as having been engaged in the 
murder of Mr. Hewell, and in an attempt to kill the captain and others ; 
you will be detained and lodged in prison for a time, in order that we may 
communicate with the English government, and ascertain whether your 
trial shall take place here or elsewhere.” At this time Mr. Gifford, the 
mate of the vessel, then in command, the captain being on shore under the 
care of a physician, addressed the attorney-general in the presence of the 
magistrates, protested against the boats being permitted to come alongside 
of the vessel, or that the negros, other than the nineteen mutineers, should 
be put on shore. The attorney-general replied that Mr. Gifford had better 
make no abjection, but let them go quietly on shore, for if he did there 
might be bloodshed. At this moment one of the magistrates ordered Mr. 
Merritt, Mr. M‘Cargo, and the other passengers, to look to their money 
and effects, as he apprehended that the cabin of the Creole would be sacked 
and robbed. 

The attorney-general, with one of the magistrates, stepped into his boat, 
and withdrew into the stream a short distance from the bri , when they 
stopped. A magistrate on the deck of the Creole gave the signal for 
the boats to approach instantly. With a hurrah and a shout, a fleet of 
boats came alongside of the brig, and the magistrates directed the men to 
remain on board of their own boats, and commanded the slaves to leave the 
brig and go on board the boats. They obeyed his orders, and, passing from 
the Creole into the boats, were assisted, many of them, by the magistrates, 
During this proceeding, the soldiers and officers were on the quarter-deck 
of the Creole, armed with loaded muskets, and bayonets fixed, and the 
attorney-general, with one of the magistrates in his boat, lay at a conve- 
nient distance, looking on, After the had embarked in the 
the attorney-general and magistrates pushed out their boat, and tet 
with the fleet, congratulating the slaves on their escape, and shaking hands 
with them. Three cheers were then given, and boats went to the 
shore, where thousands were waiting to receive them. 

When this proceeding was over, and all the slaves except the nineteen 
landed, a barge was sent from the barracks to the Creole, to take on shore 
the nineteen prisoners and the guard which had been left over them. They 
afk Er pg Pa aly el 
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uence of wounds received in the affray. ‘ aac 

uring the investigation carried on by the magistrates on board the 


Creole, and on the evening of the same day on which the slaves and pri- 
soners were landed, the mutineers were arraigned and identified by the 
witnesses, 

Many of the negros who were emancipated expressed a desire to 
to New Ontoana in the Creole, but were red from it he niveen 38 
threats which were made to sink the vessel if she attempted to carry them 


faway. Three women, one girl, and a boy, concealed themselves on board 


the Creole, and were brought to New Orleans. Many of thé male and 
nearly all of the female slaves would have remained on board and come 
to New Orleans, bad it not been for the command of the magistrates and 
interference as before stated. 

On Monday following these events, being the 15th day of November, 


the passengers of the Creole, as be called the slaves, had applied to him 
for assistance in obtaining their baggage, which was still on board the brig, 
and that he should assist them im getting it on shore. To this letter, 
Gifford, the officer in command of A vessel, replied that there was no 
baggage on board belonging to the slaves that he was aware of, as he con- 


had left —— in the brig, it was the property of their masters ; 
besides, he could not land anything without a permit from the custom- 
house, and an order from the American consul. 

The attorney-general immediately got a permit from the custom-house, 
but no order from the American consul, and put an officer of the customs 
on board the brig, and demanded the delivery of the baggage of the slaves 
aforesaid, to be landed in the brig’s boat. The master of the Creole, not 
feeling himself at liberty to refuse, permitted the officer, with his men, to 
come on board, and take such baggage and property as they considered as 
belonging to the slaves, They went into the hold of the vessel, and took 
all the wearing —— and blankets belonging to Mr. Lockett, which had 
not been opened. These things were put on board of the boat of the 
officer of the customs, and carried on shore. 

On the next day (Tuesday) Captain Ensor proposed to sell a portion of 
the provisions, in order to pay his expenses while lying at Nassau, having 
more than enough for the remainder of the voyage to New Orleans. The 
collector of the customs refused to allow the provisions, consisting of 
several barrels of meat and navy bread, to be entered, unless the slaves 
which had been emancipated should likewise be entered as passengers, 
The master of the brig refused to accede to this condition. 

On the same day on which the slaves were liberated, and before the 
attorney-general and the magistrates came on board, the American consul 
and the captain had another interview with the governor. ‘The consul 
stated that they wanted time to write to Indian Key, on the Florida shore, 
to | gs a vessel of war of the United States to come and protect the brig 
and cargo on her voyage, and a guard was wanted to protect the said brig 
and cargo in the mean time. The governor refused to grant one for that 
purpose. The consul then proposed to get the crews of the American 
vessels then in the port of Nassau, and place them on the brig to carry her 
to New Orleans, and asked the governor to station a guard on board till 
the American sailors could be collected, but he refused. 

A proposition was then finally made to the governor, that the American 
seamen then in port and in American vessels, should go on board the 
Creole, and be furnished with arms by the governor to defend the vessel 
and cargo (except the nineteen slaves who were to be left behind) on her 
voyage to New Orleans. This also the governor refused. : 

On the 15th the consul, on behalf of the master of the brig Creole and 
all interested, proposed to the governor to permit the nineteen mutineers 
to be * * the United States on board the Creole for trial, and this too 
was refused. 





BRAZIL. 


To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter. 
S1r,—Perceiving through the medium of your valuable journal, 
the great importance which the society of which it is the organ so 
justly attaches to the state of slavery and the slave-trade in the 
vast empire of Brazil, I am induced to forward some information 
which I have obtained from a correspondent in that country, and 
from the Rio papers. ; 

These accounts show that the slave-trade has dreadfully increased 
under the protection of the nt — favour it in every 
possible way. In proof of this, I find the Jornal do Com~ 
marie, that the chief officer of the custom-house, Leopoldo Augusto 
da Camara Lima, has been dismissed from his situation, for having, 
by the conscientious disc of his official duties, rendered him- 
self obnoxious to the slave-traders. They had been for many 
years endeavouring to effect this object, but, on account of the 
valuable services of Senhor Leopoldo, hitherto unsuccessfully. 
A reference to this gentleman, under the ironical epithet of the 
‘grande Leopoldo,’ is made in the infamous letter of Antonio Jose 
de Mesquitas, published in the Reporter of November 17th, 1841. 

Early in November, fifteen hundred new ni from the coast 
of Africa were seen in one house, and five hundred were 
in the same house with the chief rv of police at Ponto de Caju, 
about a quarter of a mile from the emperor’s palace at St. Chris- 
topher’s. The landings on the coast are of frequent occurrence, 
but it is very difficult to ascertain even the proximate number 
of victims: they have probably nearly doubled, however, since 
the pro-slavery government came into office, a period of about 
OW hilet on the bject of the sla —— tten 
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ber, contains a translation of a 


Septem : 
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b 
of an advanced in the letter, but are chiefly 
to scurrilous attacks on its sup author, whom 
the writer declares to he George Pilkington, from the fact of there 


having been no other publisher of anti-slavery tracts in Brazil at 
the period at which it was written. If1 thought that the remarks 
uestion were likely to have any great degree of influence, I 
would with much pleasure put you in possession of a translation 
of them ; npn Bo I suspect, from the familiarity with English 
hraseology w 2 they discover, and from their general tone, 
Ehat they are m the pen of a certain Irish priest, the 
so would yer d unnecessarily clog your columns. It 
will however be satisfactory to you to know that the circulation 
i part of the world, is not alto- 
gether ineffectual, and, if it arouses the spleen of those whose 
consciences are callous to a sense of the enormities of the system 
, we may hope that it will also awaken those, who, 
through edu¢ational habit and custom, have hitherto given it 
their sanction. 

So great has been the ——— to the efforts of the young 
anti-slavery society, lately formed at Rio Janeiro (vide Reporter 
of November 3rd, 1841), that it has been entirely given up ; and 
this, although the objects of the society were only for the pro- 
motion of “ the gradual emancipation of the slaves in this country, 
without peril in any degree to civil society”—viz. by the pu 
of the master’s interest in such slaves at the period of their 
birth. I am, &c., Futano. 

London, February 5th, 1842. 


Dominica.—[_Extract of a letter to Mr. Sturge, dated Dominica, 
1ith November, 1841.]|—A vast improvement has taken place in the 
industry of the labourers of this island within the-last twenty months. This 
is owing to three causes :—first, the better understanding between em- 
ployer and labourer produced by longer acquaintance with the incidents of 
the new state of things ; secondly, increase in the rate of wages (from 
53d. to Od. sterling per day), arising from the late high price of sugar ; 
and thirdly, the stimulating example of many who have obtained small 
independent settlements, the situation most favourable to the amplest de- 
velopment of the industry of these people. Unfortunately, at the com- 
mencement of the free system, our planters would not trust the labourers 
to the extent of fixing a rent upon the house and grounds, and settling 
upon a rate of wages independent of those. The two — here, as in 

the islands, were mixed up together. ‘This led to a thousand evils, in 
the first instance prejudicial to both parties, but at the present moment, 
although existing to a great extent, no longer shared by the labourers, who, 
pending the heart-burning consequent upon the ent of “ house and 

nds with so much a day,” gained a knowledge of their —: 
derivable from abundance of waste land and paucity of population. 
planters, it is but justice to say, would now willingly disconnect the two 
points, but the labourers, who find themselves gai by the first arrange- 
ment, will not consent to any alteration. . occupy the house and 

nds without paying any rent, and stick out for any increase in wages 
that takes place. planter dares not eject, because there is no surplus 
labour in the market. 

You will immediately perceive that, abstractedly considered, this is an 
ensatisfactory state of things—the owner of the soil and capitalist being 
—— controlled by the cultivator (perhaps an act of retributive jus- 
tice for the first great crime) ; but practically, owing to the docile character 
and arranging spirit of our , the planters in general experience 
very little diffi ulty in obtaining sufficient labour for the cultivation, upon 
the usual scale, of their estates. Upon the whole, although in my opinion 
the existing system of hiring is bad for both parties, the best feeling be- 
tween employer and labourer now prevails throughout the island. 

Great improvements have taken place in this island since the establish- 
ment of freedom. Many coffee estates on the verge of ruin (this culture 
having been given up here) have been converted into —2 sugar 
ones—expensive roads have been cut through stupendous rocks and along 

ipitous mountains—roads that were never dreamt of before freedom. 
A set of sugar works of steam power has for the first time been intro- 
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forget our town, which has also been much improved, and upon which 
large sums have been spent both publicly and privately. 
_ JupGE JAY ON THE CASE OF THE CREOLE.—Our slave-holders are 
in great wrath, and mean, if possible, to terrify your government into a 
surrender of the nineteen murderers, that they may be —— from 
southern gibbets in terrorem. They will no doubt be demanded in 
peremptory terms by our minister in London. In my opinion their sur- 
render would be most di 1 to Great Britain, most cruel, wicked, and 
pusillanimous. Admitting them to be murderers, by what law is your 
government authorized to send to the United States nineteen human beings 
to be put to death? The law of nations does not require it. We made a 
treaty with in 1794,by which each party agreed to surrender 
murderers ; but that peer dys expired, and since then we have refused to 
surrender murderers at t est of your government, as in the case of 
the two Barnbees, who fled to this country from Ireland, and in the case of 
one Holmes, who committed a very atrocious murder in Canada. Also in 
the case of the Amisiad negros, we refused to surrender the alleged 
murderers to the Spanish minister. Still, if you cannot surrender them as 
murderers, can you as fugitive slaves? If you surrender these men, on 
what plea can you afford protection to the 12,000 fugitives in Canada ? 

Have we a right to claim favours we do not reciprocate? There is no 
law authorizing the surrender of a foreign fugitive, and so far have we 
been hitherto from claiming the surrender by you of fugitives as a right 
that we once offered to agree to surrender fugitives from your West India 
islands, provided and on condition that you would bind yourselves by 
treaty to surrender such slaves as might flee to Canada. 

I mention these facts, that you may'see that the claim we shall prefer 
for the surrender of the Creole negros is as contrary to international law, 





as it is to the law of Almighty God. There is not one of the slave-bolders 
who are now thirsting for the blood of these negros, who would, in similar 
circumstances, have scrupled to take human life. Do let your govern- 
ment and people understand the true state of the case. As there is no 
opium concerned, I do hope your ministry will, in this instance, listen to 
the dictates of justice, humanity, and national honour.— Letter to Mr. Sturge, 
_Lorp MorretH axD THE CREOLE.—The New York papers, 
give an account of the Massachusetts Abolition Fair, which, Lord Soret 
was presentat. He expressed himself highly pleased with the exhibition, 
attended frequently, made some presents to the fair, and purchased several 
articles. He conversed very freely on the subject of anti-slavery. In 
reply to some questions respecting the case of the Creole, he said, “‘ There 
cannot be the slightest probability that Great Britain would be so incon- 
sistent with herself as to restore those slaves to bondage. Even with 
regard to the nineteen concerned in the mutiny, it is my opinion that - 
land would not be et ater to surrender them by the law of nations ; 
and certain it is she would have no disposition to do so.” —Times. 

CoNGREGATIONAL SLAVE-TRADING IN THE Unitep Srartzs.— 
“ Fistp Necros.—By Thomas Gadsden. On Tuesday the 17th instant, 
will be sold, at the north of the Exchange, a prime gang of ten n 
posers whys —— * en —— bolonging to the Tnde- 

lent Church in Christchurc ish”’—Evangelical Magazine, Decembe 
1841, quoted from the Cherian Ceara of February, 1835. : sy 

Meuemet Aui1.—A correspondent of the Malta Times writes 
from Alexandria, on the 2nd instant :—‘‘ We learn that Mehemet Ali pur- 
poses rocuring negros to fill up the want of Arab sailors in his navy. 
This does not coincide with the promises made by him to Dr. Bowring 
and Colonel Campbell, of his ——— to put a stop to the slave-trade 
in these parts. excuse, of course is, that the time has not yet come 
—that the Egyptians are not civilised sufficiently to permit such an act 
being carried into force—and that he must first ask the divine pleasure of 
his master, the Sultan.” . 

Carrurep Stavers.—The * is an extract of a letter 
from the Cape of Good Hope, dated of November, 1841 :—“ Her 
Majesty’s ship Fantome returned to Simon’s Bay on the 24th ult., after a 
six months’ cruise on the coast of Angola, for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, having had the Brisk and the Waterwitch ear her orders, durin 
which Ronit 4 they have captured thirty-three slave vessels, and libera 
3427 negros—viz., Fantome, sixteen vessels, and 1540 negros; Brisk, ten 
vessels, and 1136 negros ; and Waterwitch, nine vessels, and 957 negros.” 
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